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EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS, 


EIGHTH  EVENING. 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  Molucca  Isles 
have  no  occasion  to  plough  and  to  sow  ; 
Providence  lias  bestowed  upon  them  u 
shrub  which  furnishes  them  with  Hour:  I 
mean  the  sago-iree:  one  acre  of  land  will 
grow  one  hundred  of  these  trees,  each  of 
which  w  ill  produce  three  hundred  weight  ol 
flour,  and  three  trees  are  of  course  sutlicient 
for  u  man's  sufiport  during  the  twelvemonth. 
Thii.s,  a  hundred  people  can  live  iipun  the 
produce  of  one  acre,  without  any  further 
labor  than  that  of  gathering  it,  kneading  it, 
and  baking  it.  In  general,  nature  has  dune 
everything  for  the  inhabiiants  of  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  trees 
furnish  them  with  all  they  want,  food,  drink, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  'I’he  bread-tree,  the 
cocoa-tree,  and  the  jialm-tree  are  to  them 
w  hat  the  whaic,  the  seal,  tiie  reindeer,  and 
tlie  bear  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north¬ 
ern  regions. 

During  eight  months  of  the  year,  the 
bread-tn.e  bears  its  whole.some  fiuit,  which, 
being  cut  in  slices  and  baked  npun  hot  stones, 
is  not  mdike  liread  made  from  wheat. — 
Three  trees  will  tind  a  man  in  food,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year;  tliu.-i,  by  adding  a 
little  fish,  and  a  few  hirds  to  his  repast,  the 
islander  is  provided  with  food  for  tlie  year. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  a  provision  of 
the  bread  fruit,  to  serve  him  during  those 
months  which  the  trees  do  not  liear.  His 
occujiation  is  a  mere  amusement  for  him. — 
In  Ottdieile,  one  of  the  'Society  Isles,  the 
islanders  dig  ileep  ditches,  line  tliem  with 
great  stones,  and  then  kindle  fires  within 
them.  When  these  stones  are  thoroughly 
heated,  they  clean  out  the  diich,  cover  the 
stones  with  fn-sh  leaves,  and  spread  upon 
them  the  pulp  of  the  bread  fruit,  which  they 
fermented  several  days  beforehand.  They 
then  re-cover  the  ditch,  allowing  this  pulp 
to  bake  gradually  for  two  or  three  days, 
which  hy  that  time  assumes  the  form  of  gooil 
liread.  To  this  store  they  repair  till  the  fruit 
season  returns:  this  food  is  extremely  nour¬ 
ishing,  and  the  people  are  well  looking.  In 
the  .Moluccas  they  roa.st  the  seeds  of  this 
tree,  which  arc  very  liivc  chestnuts. 

The  milk  of  the  co<-oamit  affords  them  a 
delicious  lieveragc,  its  shell  forms  their  tlrink- 
ing -Clip.*,  and  the  leaves  of  the  banian  fur¬ 
nish  till  ir  jilates.  They  frequently  dine  un¬ 
der  the  shade  of  the  cocoa-trees,  near  their 
lints,  which  are  generally  placed  in  shady 
groves.  The  mildness  of  their  climate  ex¬ 
empts  them  from  imich  troulile  in  hnilding, 
neither  do  they  need  more  clothing  than  that 
which  decency  demands;  and  this  clothing 
is  made  w  ithout  tronlile,  of  the  hark  of  the 
mnllierry-tree,  the  liread-trec,  and  a  kind  of 
fig-tree.  A  taste  for  dress  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
ist  amidst  a  jieople  who  have  so  little  labor. 
'I'lieir  stuffs  are  e.xceediiigly  curious,  and 
that  called  gnnlon  1  shall  describe  to  you  :  it 
is  made  by  the  women  only.  A  certain 
number  of  mulberry-trees  being  cut  down, 
they  are  carefully  stn|i(M;d  of  tbeir  bark; 
this  lieing  steeped  in  water  fiir  some  time, 
the  outer  and  coarser  jiart  is  easily  separated 
from  the  interior,  and  the  former  is  again 
put  into  water,  flir  a  longer  jieriod.  The 
women  then  arrange  themselves  before  ir, 
and  with  a  species  of  hammer,  or  rather 
mallet,  they  beat  it  alternately,  keeping  time 
together,  till  they  have  reduced  it  to  a  state 
of  great  pliability  and  evenness.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller,  who  resided  some  time  in  the 
Frienrlly  Isles,  says,  that  the  dilferenee  in 
the  sound  of  these  hammers,  joined  to  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  jiroduets  something 
very  like  harmony,  and  gives  to  lliis  heau- 
tifiri  climate  an  additional  charm.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  pieces  of  stuff 
are  prepared,  the  women,  particularly  those 
of  the  siqierior  trilics,  extract  the  juices 
from  a  variety  of  plants  of  diflerent  colors, 
in  order  to  tint  them  :  after  having  formed 
different  patterns,  hy  attaciiing  the  filamenis 
of  the  cocoanuts  upon  a  wooden  semi- 
cylinder,  they  cover  these  designs  with  the 
dye,  and  press  them  upon  their  gnaton, 
which  is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fire, 
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in  order  that  the  colors  may  more  effectu¬ 
ally  penetrate  the  stuff  Their  clothes  are 
not  cut  out  to  the  shape  of  the  Ixidy,  hut 
consist  pi^cipally  of  a  |iiece  of  stuff,  some¬ 
times  thirty  feet  long,  in  which  they  envelo|)e 
themselves.  The  rest  of  their  dress  is  also 
worthy  of  notice :  a  few  cocoanut  leaves  in 
the  form  of  a  bonnet,  a  few  feathers,  or 
flowers  attached  to  a  piece  of  plantain  bark, 
u.sually  forms  the  headdress  of  the  common 
]teople.  But  the  rich  distinguish  themselves 
iiy  a  curious  collection  of  hair,  which  is 
curled  in  tres.ses,  and  is  wound  round  the 
head  with  no  small  degree  of  taste.  Indeed 
it  would  puzzle  a  Parisian  hair-dresser  to 
arrange  one  of  these  headdresses,  the  tresses 
of  wiiich  are  sometimes  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  and  each  hair  is  so  skdfnlly 
joined,  that  it  is  impossilile  to  discover  the 
knot.  Iti  their  full  ilress,  they  wear  a  kind 
of  cuirass,  a  ma.sterpiece  of  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  It  consists  of  two  thousand  flat  shells, 
all  of  an  eqnad  size,  strung  together  and  ar¬ 
ranged  like  the  scades  of  a  fish.  'I'lie  only 
tools  they  jiossess  to  rnaike  this  ingenious 
article,  are  shells  and  |iointed  bones.  This 
dress  is  as  biglily  jirized  by  the  iidiaibitants 
of  Otabeite  as  a  lionquet  of  diatmonds  is 
with  ns.  Altboiiob  these  islamders  have  no 
iron,  an  article  wbicli  appeairs  to  us  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  meclianie  arts,  they  contrive 
to  cut  down  t.rees,  erect  sheds  and  huts, 
build  boats,  cut  stones,  and  even  perform 
cliirnrgical  operations,  witbont  any  other 
tools  aaid  instruments  than  stone  batcliets,  a 
chisel  made  of  a  bone  or  a  shell,  a  coral 
scythe,  and  a  file  made  from  a  fish’s  skin. 

Eitwnrd. — What  an  ingenious  {leojile  they 
would  lie,  if  they  had  the  advantage  of  an 
English  mechanic. 

A/r.  O  — That  is  a  very  natural  conclusion, 
Edward,  and  1  trust  you  will  bear  in  mind 
the  wonderful  ends  which  patience,  industry, 
and  perseverance  will  accomplish  with  the 
most  sinifile  means.  In  the  present  instance, 
those  ipialities  have  conquered  what  would 
seem,  to  an  English  workman,  insurfnonnt- 
able  difficulties.  But  I  have  still  further 
proofs  of  tbeir  ingenuity  to  relate  to  you. — 
Tbeir  canoes  are  made  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  scooped  out, and  as  they  have  no  nails, 
they  fasten  the  planks  together,  which  form 
its  flooring,  by  means  of  cocoa-tree  threads. 
Their  larger  canoes  consist  of  two  smaller 
ones  fastened  together,  and  having  laid 
planks  over  the  two,  they  erect  upon  this 
deck  a  cabin  of  reeds,  and  Iw  the  help  of 
oars  and  a  sail  made  of  matting,  they  travel 
from  one  island  to  nnoiber.  The  art  of 
platting  mats,  baskets,  and  nets,  is  carried  to 
the  greatest  perfection  among  them.  Some 
of  their  matting  is  so  flue,  that  they  can 
make  use  of  it  ns  a  covering  when  it  rains. 
The  women  weave  t)eautiful  baskets,  and 
with  t!  e  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree  they  make 
themselves  panisols. 

Klizn. — I’jirasols,  papa! 

Mr.  O. —  \’es,  my  dear.  Where  can  a 
parasol  he  more  useful  tinin  in  such  a  climate 
as  the  Eriendly  Isles Their  fishing  nets 
are  mtide  of  grass,  and  are  sometimes  a 
hundred  feet  Jong.  These  various  arts  form 
the  princi|>al  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
southern  isles,  who  also  practise  wrestling, 
racing,  and  fishiiig. 

Giistnvvs. — Do  these  islanders  paint  their 
skin,  papa? 

Mr.  O. — It  is  in  these  islands  particnlarly, 
wliere  tatooing,  for  so  it  ;s  called,  is  most 
pnictised.  In  several  of  these  islands  it  is  a 
civil  and  religions  operation,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  when  children  attain  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  at  which  period  they  also  l)egin 
to  carry  arms.  A  conqilete  tatooing  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  rank  a. id  riches.  In  the 
island  Noiikohiva,  one  of  the  Marquesas 
Isles,  a  man  of  rank  is  tatooed  all  over  Ids 
l)ody,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  color  of  his  skin ;  and  the  artist 
displays  his  skill  in  designs  of  every  geomet¬ 
rical  form,  executed  with  the  most  scientific 
accuracy,  and  preserv  ing  an  exact  symmetry. 
Blit  I  doubt  very  much,*  my  chililreii, 
whether  the  accuracy  and  excellence  of  the 
artist  could  induce  you  to  undergo  the  pain¬ 
ful  o|>eration. 

The  skilful  tatooer,  having  drawn  his  de¬ 
sign,  begins  his  painful  ojieration  thus : — 
VVith  his  sharp  instrmneiit,  composed  of  the 
hones  taken  from  the  wing  of  the  tropical 
birds,  he  punctures  the  skin,  carefully  fol¬ 
lowing  his  original  designs.  As  soon  ns 
these  punctures  begin  to  bleed,  he  rnlis  them 
with  the  ashes  of  au  oily  nut,  which  have 
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been  mixed  with  water:  this  operation  is 
followed  by  a  violent  inflammation. 

Caroline. — Have  tlie  women  courage 
enough  to  submit  to  this  o{>eration,  papa  ? 

Mr.  O. — Only  in  the  hands  and  arms. — 
But  what  will,  perhajis,  surprise  you  still 
more,  is  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  this 
jierformance.  The  artist,  or  executioner  I 
think  we  may  call  him,  employs  a  fortnight 
in  completing  the  grand  outline;  but  lie  ev¬ 
ery  year  returns  to  add  more  devices,  and 
by  the  time  be  is  thirty,  a  Nonkaliivan’s 
tatooing  is  complete.  He  is  then  completely 
covered  with  this  liecoming  ornament. 

The  children  all  exclaimed  together — ‘  By 
the  time  be  is  thirty !  what,  are  they  tatooed 
all  tbeir  lives  ?’ 

Mr.  O. — Every  year  some  designs  ore 
added,  until  there  is  no  sjiace  lefl  for  the 
artist  to  mark  a  line. 

Among  a  people  liorn  in  so  mild  a  climate, 
we  expect  to  find  liimianity  in  all  tbeir  cus¬ 
toms ;  but  bow  are  we  disappointed  when 
we  insjiect  tbeir  conduct.  Tbeir  religion  is 
composed  of  a  tissue  of  superstitions,  tinged 
with  miicb  cruelty ;  for  they  sacrifice  bmnan 
victims  to  tbeir  gods.  Tbeir  chiefs  pretend 
to  be  descended  from  heaven  originally,  and 
exercise  the  most  absolute  authority  ov'er  the 
common  jicople.  Tlicir  wars  are  bloody : 
they  are  addicted  to  theft;  and  tbeir  private 
life  is  sullied  with  many  vices. 

I  have  now  only  to  observe,  that  Christi¬ 
anity  has  lately  made  considerable  progress 
among  these  islanders.  The  inhabitants  of 
some  entire  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
have  embraced  Christianity,  and  no  exer¬ 
tions  are  spared  by  the  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  missiotiaries  to  extend  its  blessings  still 
further. 

Family  Steamer. 

Scarcely  ever  (says  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner)  have  we  seen  a  little  a[)paratns  so  ail- 
mirahly  ada{>ted,  from  its  simplicity,  its  easy 
application,  and  its  various  and  important 
uses,  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
neat  and  indnstrions  housewife,  as  that 
which  has  recently  fallen  under  our  notice, 
with  the  above  ajijiropriate  title.  It  is  a 
portable  steam  generator,  whose  principal 
object  is  to  assist  in  creating  and  preserving 
cleanliness,  to  destroy  noxious  insects  and 
vermin,  and  to  prevent  their  increase.  It  is 
used  witliout  trouble  or  inconvenience,  and 
supersedes  the  annoying  application  of  water 
in  many  cases.  That  vexations  hut  indis- 
pensahle  ceremony,  which  is  after  all  too 
often  iueflectual,  the  cleaning  of  liedsteads, 
may  be  performed,  most  thoroughly,  by  tJie 
aid  of  this  apparatus,  without  taking  them 
apart  or  removing  them,  and  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  floor  or  carpet  u|)oii 
which  they  stand.  Not  a  hug  or  other  insect 
can  possibly  escape  tlie  searching  and  de¬ 
structive  power  of  this  instrument.  For 
cleansing  furniture,  removing  spots  from 
paint,  pmifying  varnish,  cleaning  windows 
and  looking  glasses,  picture  frames,  ma|)s, 
&c.,  it  is  most  completely  adapted.  Its  pen¬ 
etrating  power  is  truly  wonderful.  The 
smallest  crack  or  fissure  may  lie  thoroughh' 
searched,  and  everything  harliored  there  ef¬ 
fectually  removed.  It  may  be  useful,  too,  to 
destroy  worms,  which  so  often  infest  fruit 
trees,  without  injuring  the  trees  themselves; 
anil  to  remove  skipjH-rs  from  hacon  without 
affecting  the  meat.  In  fine,  in  those  mniie- 
roiis  essential  family  operations,  which, 
while  they  contrilinte  to  iiealncss,  heultii, 
and  comfort,  are  so  often  full  of  trouble  and 
vexation  to  the  matron,  and  to  all  ahont  her, 
it  is  an  almost  invahiahle  auxiliary,  and 
when  it  shall  he  introduced  into  general  use, 
we  liave  no  doubt  it  will  rank  among  tlie 
most  valuable  and  indispensalile  articles  of 
housewifery.  It  is  capalile  likewise  of  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  many  cooking  o|ierations 
to  great  advantage.  It  will,  for  example, 
boil  eggs  or  potatoes  w  ith  great  ease  and  in 
a  most  excellent  manner. 

The  Horse. 

The  Huns  were  a  powerful  people  nlxnit 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Tbeir 
cavalry  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  tliri'C 
hundred  tlionsjuid  ;  formidable  by  the 
matcliless  dexterity  with  wliicli  they  man¬ 
aged  tbeir  bows  and  tbeir  liorsi-s,  l»y  their 
hardy  patience  in  supporting  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  by  the  incredible  speed 
of  tbeir  marches,  seldom  checked  by  tor¬ 
rents  or  precipices,  by  the  deejiest  rivers,  or 
tlie  most  lofty  mountains.  They  spread 
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thetnselves  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and,  notwithstanding  tlie  elaborate  tactics  of 
the  Chinese,  directed  in  tbeir  o))erations  by 
Kaoti,  whose  merit  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  were  constrained  to  surrender  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  harliarians  in  the  year 
201  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Huns  are 
represented  as  the  most  savage  and  cruel  of 
all  the  barbarous  nations.  Tbeir  cheeks 
were  mangled,  and  their  countenances  dis¬ 
torted,  in  tbeir  earliest  infancy,  with  a  view 
of  striking  terror  into  tficir  enemies,  in  their 
maturer  age.  They  lived  in  the  0|>en  air, 
without  bouses,  or  even  lints,  sulisisting  upon 
roots  and  raw  meat ;  and  inured  themselves, 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  momitaiiis  wbieli 
they  iiibaliited,  to  every  kind  of  privation 
and  liardsbip.  They  were  accustomed  to  eat 
and  sleep  on  horseback,  scarcely  ever  dis- 
momiting. 

The  I’arthians,  al>ont  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  Clirislian  era,  are  said 
to  have  managed  horses  with  great  .skill, and 
were  celebrated  for  their  manner  of  fighting 
on  them.  When  they  liap[)ened  to  be  dis¬ 
comfited  by  tlieir  enemies,  such  was  their 
dexterity,  that  they  would  turn  round  in  the 
saddle  during  the  most  rajiid  retreat,  dis¬ 
charge  their  arrows  at  tbeir  jiursners,  and 
tiien  resume  tlicir  projier  seat.  The  poets 
who  mention  tliis,  say  that  their  flight  was 
more  destructive  than  their  attacks.  This 
mode  of  fighting,  and  the  astonishmg  ad¬ 
dress  and  dexterity  with  which  it  was  per¬ 
formed,  gave  them  many  advantages  over 
their  enemies.  The  very  name  of  this 
country  is  expressive  of  their  fame  as  riders, 

‘  Parthos’ signifying  horsemen  in  the  Chal¬ 
dee  language.  Their  horses  were  active, 
and  of  an  easy  pace,  ow  ing  in  n  great  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  trouble  bestowed  hy  that  people 
in  training  tliem.  They  were  also  very 
hardy,  capable  of  undergoing  miieii  fatigue, 
and  of  travelling  a  great  distance  without 
either  food  or  water.  Propertius  thus  al¬ 
ludes  to  them : — 

Itow  many  miles  can  run  the  Parthian  horse, 

Nor  quench  his  thirst  in  the  fatiguing  course. 

Cteliiis  informs  us,  that  the  Parthian 
horses  had  all  light-colored  eyes,  and  one 
eye  generally  different  from  the  other ;  from 
which  they  were  termed  Hderoph  Skalmot. 
Buetphahis,  the  celebrated  horse  of  .Vlex- 
ander  the  Great,  is  said  to  have  had  such 
eyes. 

The  Armenians  had  a  breed  of  horses 
which  were  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthians. 
Herodotus  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
Nisiean  horse,  ns  remarkable  for  its  great 
stature,  which,  he  says,  was  as  much  larger 
than  the  Indian  horse,  ns  the  elephant  was 
that  of  the  Nisman  horse;  but  1  apprehend 
this  is  rather  figurative.  The  chariot  of 
Xerxes  was  drawn  hy  eight  steeds  of  this 
kind,  in  his  exjiedition  against  Greece. — 
Vegeti:is  snvs,  the  inhabitants  of  Parthia 
paid  great  attention, to  the  trimming  and 
adjusting  of  their  coursers’  manes. 

The  Medes  and  Scythians  were  also  pro¬ 
verbial  for  the  fine  race  of  horses  they  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and  it  was  accounted  for  on  the 
siip|)osition,  that  the  local  situation  ot  these 
l■nlllltries  was  favorable  to  the  breeding  and 
health  of  the  horse.  The  people  of  the 
latter  coiinlry  preferred  mares  to  horses, 
and  considered  them  more  serviceable  in 
war. 

The  Sarmatians  both  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  celebrated  eipiestrians,  and  fiossessed 
very  large  and  excellent  horses.  They 
were  in  the  practice  of  eating  horse  flesh, 
and  drinking  the  blood,  mixed  with  the 
milk  of  sheep,  as  noticed  hy  Virgil,  in  his 
third  Georgic — 

The  iiiliahiiaiils  of  Thrncia's  hilly  grouml. 

Ami  Gelon<,  u>c  it,  w  hcii  lor  ilriiik  aii'l  lood 

'I'licy  mix  ihcir  cunlletl  milk  wiih  horses’  blood. 

Pliny  informs  ns,  that  that  people,  when 
they  intcndeil  to  perform  long  journeys, 
gave  their  horses  no  food,  and  little  drink, 
on  the  jirevious  day,  and  that  they  would 
travel  one  hnndreii  and  fifty  miles  on  a 
stretch.  They  were  considered  excellent 
war-steeds. 

'Idle  liorses  of  Cappadocia  have  been 
much  commended,  both  by  historians  and 
poets,  from  the  earliest  ages,  on  account  of 
tbeir  stately  figures  and  graceful  movements, 

'Idle  Nuinidlans  and  Nasamoiiiaiis,  Mnii- 
ritaiiinns,  Massv  liaiis,  and  Libyans,  are  cel- 
elirjited  for  tbeir  manner  of  ruling  horses, 
without  either  saddle  or  bridle,  and  with  a 
switch  alone  to  command  and  guide  them. 
About  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  before 
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the  birili  of  Clirist,  MHsiiiissa,  king  of  a 
small  part  of  Africa,  had  a  numerous  cav¬ 
alry;  he  became  an  ally  of  Rtune,  joined 
the  army  of  bcipio  ;  amt  by  bis  exeriions. 
contriltiited  greatly  to  the  overilirow  ol 
Asdndtal  and  Sypiiax.  lie  'was  known, 
even  at  the  advanced  age  of  altove  ninety 
years,  to  ri’inaiii  at  the  bead  lA  bis  army,  for 
many  successive  tlays,  oii  horseback,  with 
no  saddle  under  him,  or  covering  over  bis 
heiid,  without  sliev'iiig  the  least  mark  of 
fatigue,  'riiese  boot's  wert;  saiil  to  have 
j>ossesscil  grt'at  Iteaiity,  swiftness,  courage, 
a.nd  strengili :  fi'om  tlus  brtmd  the  Iliirb  has 
tb'seended.  These  sieols  were  highly  pri¬ 
zed  in  the  earliest  at'-  s ;  and  we  find  them 
much  comuiemled  by  Xenophon,  Oppian, 
and  .Elian.  They  are  still  held  in  high 
estiiiiJilion  ;  and  tin;  peasantry  of  those 
couniries  continue  to  practise  the  same 
mode  of  governing  their  horses. 

Eivy  informs  ns,  that  the  Numitlinns  are 
said  to  have  tak-  n  two  horses  to  the  field 
for  every  man,  and.  in  the  middle  of  the 
hottest  conflii  l.  wouhl  leap  frotn  the  weary 
horse  to  the  fresh  one  ;  thus  evincing  great 
dexterity  in  the  rider,  and  tructability  in  the 
animals. 

The  Lilly  in  horses,  although  possessing 
great  action,  were  neglected  hy  tlieir  mas¬ 
ters  ;  for,  alier  a  long  journey,  they  were 
neither  rohhed  dow  n,  liedded,  nor  fed,  hut 
turned  l<»ose  to  shift  for  themselves  ;  so  that 
these  fine  animals  were  iniserahle  spec- 
taelcs,  hcing  exeiM'dingly  lean  and  dirty. — 
Rut  it  (  :old  hardly  lie  expected  that  an  in¬ 
dolent  |>eople  like  the  Libyans,  wlio  ae- 
glecied  their  own  persons,  and  every 
earthly  comfort,  were  likely  to  give  reipii- 
site  altenhoii  to  their  horses. 

'J’he  eol  .(lists,  svho  emigrated  from  Egypt 
and  into  (Ireeee,  carried  with 

them  the  noise,  and  introduced  e(/uitrttion 
info  these  >iaies,  long  hefore  the  siege  ol 
'I’lov.  'J’he  liorses  of  'riiessaly  were  also 
famous,  and  highly  valued  hy  the  .surround¬ 
ing  nations.  Historians  inform  tis,  that 
Xerxes  WMired  war  with  the  Thessalians, 
for  the  ex|)i  >  -».  purpose  of  trying  the  mettle 
of  his  horses  against  theirs ;  from  whence 
the  proverh  arose,  ^  Ihcernntur  equa  I'hes- 
snlin, — Let  tlie  horses  of  'I’liessaly  be  tried 
ill  battle.’ 

'I’he  Thran.in  liorses  are  said,  hy  Volat- 
teran,  to  have  been  m  ancient  times  ill-slin- 
ped,  with  lar;.'"  shoulders,  and  rough  all 
ov.-r  their  bodies.*  the  hair  being  long  and 
frizzled.  Horses  of'  this  l»re»;d  are  still  to 
lie  met  with  amung  the  (.’ossaek  hordes. — 
S.ihse(|nemly,  the  >\hole  (Grecian  states  he- 
came  celehrated,  le.t  onlv  on  aceonnt  of 
their  excellent  horses,  hut  also  for  their  su¬ 
perior  skill  in  the  inanagemeut  of  this  noble 
animal. 

'J’lie  Romans  nrqnired  tlie  art  of  horse- 
nmnship  from  the  Hreeians,  and  theyculti- 
vated  it  with  such  zeal  and  assiduity,  that 
they  soon  rivalled  then  teachers.  This  as¬ 
piring  people  soon  discovered  the  great 
tililiiy  of  c.ivalrv,  and  the  steed  became 
with  them  an  object  of"  ilie  highest  interest 
and  care.  Calignl.i,  one  of  their  emperors, 
of  cruel  and  dissipated  liahit.s,  carrieil  liis 
aftacliineiit  to  horses  to  sin-li  an  extravagant 
heiirht,  iliat  he  treated  a  hivoriie  one,  r'allml 
Swift,  with  more  ad’eeie.ii  than  any  of  his 
snhjeets.  He  once  irn  I'cd  him  to  supper 
with  himself;  he  ean.s.-.l  his  provender  to 
he  set  liel'ore  him  in  \i''Sclsor  gold;  he 
gave  liim  wine  to  drink  from  goldets  of  the 
same  metal  :  and  swor<'  by  his  lieallh  and 
fiirtmie.  'This  horse  w  as  made  higli-priesi 
and  consul;  he  was  k.  pt  in  marble  apart¬ 
ments,  and  adorned  w.iii  the  most  vahialde 
trappings  and  pearls  which  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  could  furnish,  and  ireated  w  ith  various 
Ollier  marks  of  respect.  \'ern.s,  aiiotlier 
prolligate  emperor  of  Kome,  had  sneli  an 
ardent  loudness  I'or  a  h  -rse,  that  the  animal 
had  a  statue  of  gold  ;  i.c  was  fed  with  al¬ 
monds  and  raisins  hy  the  hand  of  the  em¬ 
peror;  he  w.is  clad  in  purple,  and  kept  in 
the  most  splendid  of  the  halls  of  the  palace. 
When  he  died,  tfie  emperor,  to  e.xpress  his 
Sorrow,  raised  to  his  oicmory  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  liionmnent  on  Mount  Vatican. 

Oppian  (‘Xtol.sihe  I llrnrian  breed.  Those 
of  the  islands  in  the  .Mediterranean  were 
hi:: Illy  |vrized,  more  especially  the  Sardinian 
and  f.’ori-icnu  steeds ;  afterw.irds,  fiorses  of 
Venice  and  .\gra::a>  in  Sicily,  tvere  in  great 
repute.  Coipe  and  'Fartessns  in  Spain  be¬ 
came,  in  their  turn,  celehrated.  .\ustria 
and  Moetic:i,  n.iw  called  Andalusia,  aeipiir- 
ed  1 1  igh  celehriiy,  which  they  still  :)reserve. 

'I’hc  ancients  )ia<|  a  practice  of  imjtress- 
ing  some  mark  on  their  hor.se.s,  and  naming 
them  acr-..rdin(r|y.  Some  authors  liave 
supposed  that  the  eelehi.aied  horse  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  derived  his  name  from 
Jiaving  impressed  ou  him  a  hull’s  head  ;  but 

*  It  is  a  horse  of  this  kind  whirli  is  stuflerl  in  the 
moseiim  the  Jardin  dii  Roi,  at  l’ar:s.  It  is  while, 
with  Ion:;  rris[)ed  hair,  and  was  brought  thither  by 
the  Cossack  troops,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


we  are  informed  hy  Aulus  Gellius,  that  tfie 
a|)pellation  was  derived  from  the  resem- 
likaiice  of  his  head  to  that  of  a  btill.  Ttie 
practice  of  distinguishing  horses  hy  marks, 
WHS  also  followetl  hy  the  Greeks  and  Rom¬ 
ans,  w  lio  im|>i;essed  on  them  tlte  initials  ol 
their  owners’  names. 


Bisset,  the  Animal.  Teacher. 

Few  individuals  have  presented  so  strik¬ 
ing  an  instance  of  patience  ami  eccentricity 
as  Risset,  the  extraordinary  teacher  of  ani- 
iriiil.s.  He  yvas  a  native  of  Perth,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  an  imliistrions  shoemaker,  until 
the  notion  of  teaching  animals  attractetl  his 
attention  in  the  year  1739.  Reading  an  ac- 
eoiint  of  a  remiirkidde  horse,  shown  at  St. 
Germain’s,  curiosity  led  him  to  experiment 
on  a  horse  and  dog,  yvhich  lie  bought  in 
Imndon,  and  he  succeeded  in  traininglhe.se 
beyond  all  expectation.  Two  moiikev  s  were 
the  next  pufiils  he  took  in  hand,  one  of 
which  he  taught  to  dance  and  tumble  on 
the  rope,  whilst  the  other  held  a  candle  in 
one  paw  for  his  companion,  and  with  the 
other  played  the  barrel  organ.  These  antic 
nniirials  he  also  instructed  to  play  several 
fanciful  tricks,  such  as  drinking  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  riding  and  tumbling  on  a  horse’s  l>ack, 
and  going  through  with  several  regular  dtin- 
ces  with  a  dog.  Reing  a  man  of  unwearied 
pjitienee,  three  young  eats  were  the  next  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  tuition.  He  taught  tliese  domes¬ 
tic  tigers  to  strike  their  paws  in  such  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  dulcimer,  as  to  prodnee  sev^er- 
al  regular  tunes,  having  music  liooks  before 
them,  and  stpialliiig  at  tlie  same  time  in  dif¬ 
ferent  keys  or  tones,  first,  second,  and  third, 
by  wtiy  of  concert.  He  afterwards  wtis  in¬ 
duced  to  m.ike  a  public  exhihiiiou  of  his  an¬ 
imals,  and  the  well  known  Cat.s’  Opera,  in 
wliieh  they  (lerforined  was  advertised  in  the 
llaymarket  Thetitre.  Tlie  horse,  the  dog, 
tlie  inonkeys,  and  the  eats,  went  through 
their  severiti  parts  with  tineommon  a|>|)lause 
to  crowded  houses;  and  in  a  few  days  Ris¬ 
set  found  himself  possessed  of  nearly  a 
tho'isnnd  iioimds  to  reward  his  ingenuiiy 
and  perseverance. 

This  siiceo.ss  excited  Bisset’s  desire  to  ex- 
teml  his  dominion  over  other  animals,  incln- 
ding  even  the  feathered  kind.  He  proeii,'- 
ed  a  yoiiii!:  leveret  and  reared  it  to  heat  sev¬ 
eral  marehos  on  the  driiin,  with  its  hind 
legs,  until  it  became  a  good  stout  hare.  He 
taught  Canary  birds,  liniiet.s,  and  s|)arrow.s, 
to  spell  the  name  of  any  person  in  eoinjia- 
nv,  to  distinguish  the  hour  and  minute  of 
lime,  and  perform  many  other  surprising 
feats;  he  trained  six  turkey  cocks  to  go 
through  a  reguhir  country  dance;  hut,  in 
doing  this,  conlessed  he  adopted  tlie  eastern 
methoil.hy  which  camels  are  made  to  dance, 
hy  heating  the  floor.  In  the  course  of  six 
months’  teaching,  he  made  a  turtle  fetch  and 
carry  like  a  dog;  .and  having  chalked  tlie 
floor  and  hijiekened  its  claws,  could  direct 
it  to  trace  out  any  given  name  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  trained  a  dog  .md  a  cat  to  go  thro’ 
many  amusing  performances. 

His  eoiifidenee  even  led  him  to  try  expe¬ 
riments  oil  a  codfish,  which  he  did  not  des- 
|)air  of  making  perfectly  traetJihle,  Rut 
some  time  afterw.irds,  a  doubt  having  start¬ 
ed  to  him,  whetlier  the  obstinacy  of  a  pig 
could  he  conquered,  his  usual  patient  forii- 
tude  was  devoted  to  the  attempt;  he  hoiighl 
a  black  sucking  [;ig,  and  trained  it  to  lie  un¬ 
der  the  stool  at  which  he  sat  at  work.  .\i 
various  intervals, during  six  or  .seven  niontlis, 
he  tried  in  vain  to  bring  tlie  yoimg  hoar  to 
his  purpose,  and  despairing  of  every  kind 
ofsiiceess,  lie  was  on  the  point  of  giving  it 
away,  when  it  struck  him  to  adojit  a  new 
modeofleaehing  ;  in  eonseqnenee of  vv  liich, 
ill  the  course  of  sixteen  niotitlis,  he  made  an 
animal,siipposed  the  most  obstinate  and  pi  r- 
[  verso  in  the  world,  to  become  the  most  trac¬ 
table. 

Ill  .Atigiist,  1783,  ho  once  again  turned  it¬ 
inerant,  and  took  his  learned  (tig  to  Dublin, 
where  it  was  shown  for  two  or  three  nights. 

It  was  not  only  under  full  command,  lint  ap¬ 
peared  as  pliant  and  goorl  Matured  as  a  span¬ 
iel.  When  the  weather  made  it  neeessarv 
that  he  should  move  into  ilii'  eitv,  he  oliiaiii- 
ed  the  permission  of  the  chief  magistrati*, 
and  exhiliited  the  jiig  in  Dame  street.  ‘  It 
was  seen,’  says  the  author  of  .Antliologia 
Hiherniea,  ‘  for  two  or  three  days  hy  many 
persons  of  resp“etahility,  to  spell,  without 
any  apparent  direction,  the  names  of  those 
in  the  company  ;  to  east  up  aec-oimfs,  and  to 
point  out  even  the  words  fhonght  ttf  hy  [ler- 
sons  present;  to  tell  exactly  the  hour,  min¬ 
utes  and  seconds;  to  point  out  tlie  married, 
kneel,  and  to  make  his  olieisanee  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  &:e.’  Poor  Risset  was  thus  in  a  fair 
way  of  bringing  Ills  pig  to  a  good  market, 
when  a  man  whose  insolence  disgraced  au¬ 
thority,  broke  into  the  rooms  without  any 
soil  of  firetext,  assaulted  the  iinofiending 
man,  anri  drew  his  sword  to  kill  the  swine, 
an  animal  that,  in  practice  of  good  breeding, 


was  superior  to  his  assailant.  The  injured 
Risset  pleaded  in  vain  the  permission  that 
liad  been  granted  to  hiiri,  lie  was  threatened 
to  he  dragged  to  prison.  He  was  now  con¬ 
strained  to  return  home,  but  the  agitation  of 
his  mind  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  illness,  and 
he  died  a  few  days  after,  at  Chester,  on  his 
way  to  London. 


Lowell  Cotton  and  Woolen  Goods. 

The  Lowell  Journal  has  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  article : 

1'he  wliole  amount  of  c.apitnl  invested  is 
.$6,150,000.  The  number  of  large  mills  in 
actual  o|»eration  is  19.  These^ills  are  each 
about  157  feet  in  length,  and  ?5  in  breadth 
— of  brick,  5  stories  high,  thus  giving  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  number  of  spindles  used  is  84,000 — 
looms  3000.  The  whole  number  of  opi  ra- 
tives  employed  is  nhout  5000,  of  which  1200 
are  males,  ;i300  are  females.  The  quantity 
of  raw  cotton  used  in  these  mills  pi^r  an- 
iiurn,  exceeds  7,000,000  Ihs.  or  20,000  hales 
'Phe  number  of  yaids  of  cotton  goods  of  va¬ 
rious  qualities  luaiiiifactured  annually  is  a- 
hout  27,000,000.  Were  the  diflerent  piece.** 
united,  they  would  reach  to  tlie  distance  of 
15,300  miles  L  In  this  osiimate  is  ineluded 
about  2,000,000  of  yards  of  coarse  mixed 
cotton  and  woolen  negro  clothing,  in  the 
manufacture  of  vvliich  about  80,000  pounds 
ol’vvool  are  used  per  annum. 

The  (plant ity  of  wool  maniifaetured  an¬ 
nually  into  Ca.s.'iiupres,  is  about  150,000  Ihs. 
iiiakiiig  about  1.50,000  yards. 

'Phe  l.,ovvell  Carpet  Alanufietory  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  euri.isity — ()8  looms  are  kept  in  oper¬ 
ation  hy  hand  labor,  viz:  50  for  ingrained 
or  Kid.lerminster  earpeiing,  10  for  Rrussels, 
and  8  for  rugs  of  various  kind.**.  140,000 
poimds  of  wool  ill  the  course  of  a  year,  are 
inamifaetiired  into  rich  and  lieaiitiful  car¬ 
pet.**,  the  colors  of  which  will  vie  with  any 
imported. — 'Phe  number  of  yards  of  earpet- 
itig  made  pi‘r  annum,  is  upwards  of  120,000, 
he.<ides  rugs.  'Phe  (q»eratives  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  the.se  mills  receiv  e  lor  their  la- 
iior  about  .$1,200,000  per  antiuin. 

The  Lavvrance  Company  has  now  hut 
one  mill  in  operation.  One  oilier  is  erect¬ 
ed,  and  will  he  in  o|i(‘ratiun  in  about  three 
months.  The  foniidalioii  of  two  or  three 
others  are  laid,  which  will  he  ri'ady  to  go  in¬ 
to  operation,  one  in  nine  mouths,  the  otlier 
in  twelve.  'Phe.**e  mills  will  contain  alioui 
I6,.500  additional  spindles  for  cotton,  and 
.550  looms,  and  will  use  2, .500, 000  pounds  of 
raw  cotton  aiimially,  furnishing  employment 
for  700  operatives.  The.se  three  mills  will 
prohalily  he  the  means  of  adding  at  least 
1.500  to  the  |io[)nlalioii  of  Lowell. 

'Phe  Middlesex  Company  has  lately  erect¬ 
ed  another  mill  for  tlie  nianiifactnre  of  Cas- 
simeres  and  Rroadelolhs,  which  is  said  to 
he  one  of  the  first  mannfaetin  ing  edifices  in 
the  Fnited  tsiate.s.  It  is  1.5.3  feet  in  I'-ngth, 
liy  46,  and  six  stories  high. — Nearly  1,000, 
000  of  hrick^have  been  used  in  ilseonstrue- 
lion.  It  will  go  into  operation  in  about  two 
nionth.s.  and  will  contain  2880  spindles,  and 
61  looms  for  Cassimere.s,  and  40  fiir  Rroad- 
elotlis.  It  will  work  np  ahoni  .3000,000  lli.s. 
of  wool  annually,  and  eiiijiloy  about  225  op¬ 
eratives. 

Tl  le  edifii’e,  in  which  all  the  maelnnerv 
employed  m  the  mills  is  mainifiietiired,  is 
termeil  the  ‘Machine  Shop,’  belonging  to 
the  Locks  and  (7aiiaJ  company,  and  is  proli- 
ahly  the  largest  ‘shop  ’  in  the  eountrv,  hi*- 
ing  built  of  liriek,  four  stories  high,  220  feet 
ill  length,  and  45  feet  in  width.  Aliout  2C0 
machinists,  some  of  them  the  most  skilful 
.and  ingenious  workmen  in  the  Uiiiteil  States, 
or  in  the  world,  are  ecnstanily  ernploved. — 
.About  600  tons  of  east  and  vvrmiglit  iron, 
two  thirds  of  which  at  least  are  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  production,  are  annually  converted  in¬ 
to  maelnnerv,  lie.-ides  a  large  qnantitv  of 
impoiled  steel. 

It  is  eoni|inted  that  upwards  of. 5000  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  are  annually  eonsnimaj  in 
the  Lowell  .Maniifaetiiring  ('stahli.shments 
and  Machine  shop,  hesidr..,  immense  (piaii- 
fitii's  of  charto;;!  and  pine  and  hard  wood 
fue!. 

Technical  AVarfare. 

The  Shoemakers  in  New  York  are  driv¬ 
ing  a  peg  higher  fiir  wage.s.  They  have 
sworn  on  the  Inpsfone  that  they  will  stick 
like  wax  to  the  lust,  hefore  they  will  give  np 
their  ate/  to  satisfy  tlieao/e^of  their  employ¬ 
ers. 

Improvement  in  Ca.ndles. — I  steep  the 
eoniiiion  wick  in  lime  water,  in  wliieh  I  have 
(li'solved  a  eonsii’erahle  quantify  of  nitre  or 
saltpetre.  By  thi«  means  I  secure  a  purer  flame 
and  a  superior  livht;  a  more  perfect  combu.stion 
is  insured;  sriuffini;  is  leiidered  nearly  as  su¬ 
perfluous  as  in  wax  candles,  and  the  can. lies 
thus  treated  do  not  ‘  run.’  The  wicks  may  be 
thorougbly  dry  before  the  tallow  is  put  to  them. 

— [Farmer’s  Report. 


Extent  of  the  Gold  Region  in  Georgia. 

A  few  mines  of  some  notoriety  were 
discovered  in  Rabun  county,  in  the  fall  of 
1829,  and  spring  of  1'830.  'Phe  mines  in- 
eluded  in  tiiHt  county  are  few,  and  the 
precious  metal  principally  confined  to 
iiranch  deposits;  the  gold  is  found  in  large 
particles,  and  varies  in  value  at  the  up 
country  markets,  from  seventy  to  eighty-five 
cents  per  dwt.  About  the  same  time  there 
were  a  great  many  valuable  discoveries 
made  in  llahersham  county,  in  hrunch-hill, 
surface  and  vein  iteposiles,  which  soon  at- 
iraeted  the  principal  capilalisis  in  the 
count}',  and  the  most  valuable  lots  were 
purchased  at  large  jirices,  and  tlie  hiisiui  ss 
of  mining  ha.s  been  more  improved  on  in 
I  that  county  than  any  other  in  the  state. — 

I 'Phe  aiqiareiit  inexhaustibility  of  the  treas¬ 
ure,  which  is  well  caleiilated  to  stimulate 
(he  most  lethargic  among  us,  has  caused 
(he  proprietors  of  the  mines  iit  that  county 
to  venture  snfiieient  ca|iiud,  to  conduct  the 
business  ill  a  manner,  not  only  profiiahle  to 
them  ami  the  country,  hut  reflects  upon 
them  much  of  the  credit  w  hich  is  .so  justly 
due  to  enterprise  in  such  a  heiiefieial  under¬ 
taking.  Haliersliam  can  truly  boast  of  the 
largest  specimens  of  gold  which  has  yet 
lieeii  found  in  (leorgia.  Its  value  is  quoted 
at  ahiiiit  the  same  as  that  of  Rahim  county, 
and  the  Londsville,  and  the  McLaughlin 
mines,  are  not  excelled  in  richness  hy  any 
in  tlie  (J.  Stale.s.  [jail  county  too  has  some 
viihiahle  mines,  though  princinally  confined 
to  ridge  veins  which  have  not  yet  lieeri  op¬ 
erated  on  very  exleii.siiely.  The  celehrated 
Elrod  mine  lias  lieen  leased  for  a  term  of 
years  to  a  (‘ompany  of  North  Candina  gen- 
ilemen,  viz. :  (Jol.  Fisher  and  Dr.  .Austin, 
who  are  preparing  for  extensive  operations. 
'Phe  lot  on  Chestatee,  owned  hy  Beers, 
Booth,  and  8*t.  John,  and  the  lot  in  the  same 
nciglihm hood,  owned  hy  Col.  ('alhonn  and 
Gibson,  are  hotli  now  attached  to  this 
eon  Illy  ;  the  operalioiis  iqion  llio.se  lots  have 
been  very  extensive  and  profitable;  tiny 
are  doing  well.  Some  gold  has  also  been 
found  in  (rwinneit  comity,  hut,  we  helievc, 
to  a  limitt'd  extent ;  only  one  lot  has  hecu 
discovered,  that  will  pay  wage.s. 

In  Carroll  county,  there  were  many  v.al- 
iiahle  discoveries  made  iihmit  the  first  of 
June,  18.30,  anil  the  business  of  mining  is 
can  ied  on  there  in  a  manner  iinpreeedenied 
in  any  other  part  of  the  state,  exeejit  in 
Habersham,  w  here  the  region  is  mneh  more 
extensive.  AV'e  believe  that  the  Cairoll 
gold,  idthongh  tlie  particles  are  very  small, 
is  given  np  to  he  the  purest  yet  diseovered 
in  the  United  States;  and  though  the  gold 
region  there  is  einhraeed  in  a  few  miles 
■*qiiar(’,  siieli  has  been  the  reward  to  the 
honest  laborer,  that  many  who  were  poor 
and  indigent,  in  three  years  time  have 
placed  themselves  in  easy  and  desirable 
eirenmst.iiinv.  'Phe  gold  is  found  in  Car- 
ndl  in  the  hraneh  hill,  and  vein  depo.**it.«, 
and  sh(*  can  boast  of  the  riehe.-t  snrfiiee  yet 
iliseovered  in  the  stale,  fidni  the  plentiful 
hraneh  mining  ground  and  the  richne.«s  of 
the  siirfaee.  'Phe  veins  have  not  yet  been 
I’airly  tested.  Maj.  Jones  has  heen  induced 
to  make  a  small  experiment  ou  his  lot.  W'e 
have  seen  the  vein,  since  he  has  bored  about 
sixty  feet  |>erpendienlar,  and  tunnelled  per¬ 
haps  as  fiir  horizontally,  and  it  is  very  rich 
indeed,  so  mneh  so,  that  it  is  not  nneonimon 
to  see  p.irlleles  of  gold  on  the  snriaee  of  the 
roek.s,  and  find  it  in  great  ahnndanee  in  the 
dirt  throw  n  out  of  the  vein.  'Phe  Major 
has  heen  doing  so  well  on  the  hraneh  and 
siirfiiee,  that  he  has  not  yet  furnished  him¬ 
self  w'iili  the  necessary  machinery  for  ope¬ 
rating  on  his  vein  mine  to  any  extent,  further 
than  a  hare  experiment. 

Gold  in  the  Cherokee  coxmtry. — In  1830, 
many  discoveries  were  made  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  limited  maimer  in 
which  the  Indians  operated  for  it,  and  the 
great  ahnndanee  in  w  hieli  they  found  it,  the 
wlnde  country  was  soon  iniindated  with  r 
trespassers  from  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  so  extensive  were  their  ojierations  that 
the  Legislature  had  to  |<ass  a  law  organiz¬ 
ing  a  constant  guard  for  the  jiroteeiion  of 
the  public  property  from  (irivDle  destriietion. 

.  Tlie  J2iii,  ].3ih,  14ih,  I5ih  (list,  in  the  1st 
see.  are  all  included  in  Lunqikin  roimty,all 
vahiahh*  fiir  the  discoveries  already  made; 
the  mining  (qierations  here  are  now  exten¬ 
sive,  and  increasing  daily  ;  the  gold  is 
pretty  mneh  the  same  as  that  of  Ilaherslinm, 
in  size,  (pianiity,  and  value,  the  local  de¬ 
posits  are  ahoiit  the  same,  the  golden  vein* 
through  this  coimfrv  seem  to  jiass  almost  io 
a  direct  line  from  this  to  Carroll,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Chatnilioochee  and  Eloah^ 
there  are  some  valnahle  mines  in  Forsyth 
county.  Clierokee  coniify  inriiides  the 
eelehrap’d  Sixes  Mines,  and  many  others, 
which  makes  it  little  inferior  to  Lumpkin. 

Cass  county  includes  the  Aliituna  mines, 
which  have  so  much  character  for  their 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


COLB  LEAF. 


riciiness  and  value.  Some  valuable  disco v-  c.  »»  sitnilar  to>that  which  is  derived  from  the 

«rie8  have  been  made  in  Cass  ii)r  the  laat  i.easure  derived  from  ike  usic.  j,ig(,t  ^  well-acted  pantomime,  in  which  THE  ARTS. 

few  weeks  ;  the  |)riiici|iul  new  discoveries  j,.  jg  „  question  as  important  as  curious,  3’“"  »'ny  conjecture,  by  the  t|;esture  and  ,  _ 

lliere,  have  been  in  the  richness  of  the  whence  is  it  that  a  tine  piece  of  music  ex-  action,  the  sentiments  and  dialogue  intend- 

surface.  cites  a  sentiment  of  pleasure ?  The  learn-  c‘l  to  be  expressed,  and  which  presents  be-  colb  leaf. 

Paulding  county,  which  is  bounded  on  ed  dider  on  this  subject.  Some  pretend  that  sides  n  well-digested  plan.  The  enigma  of  q,  mpthoH  •  .f  i.t 
the  south  by  Carroll,  contains  many  valuable  it  is  mere  caprice,  and  that  the  pleasure  pro-  <Jhimney-swepper,  which  was  so  divert-  .  „  **  *"  ing  go  d  used  by 

mines,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  in  the  duced  by  music  is  iioi  founded  on  reason,  '"S  your  highness,  furnishes  me  with  ^  *””**'’’  **  '“  aminering  a 

third  district  of  the  third  section  ;  there  is  because  what  is  grateful  to  one  is  disgusting  anotlier  excellent  comparison.  When  yon  animni  hip  . p  a  es  between  skins 

a  narrow  vein  ol'  bine  limestone  that  cros-  to  another.  Far  from  deciding  the  question,  ft'icss  the  sense,  and  discover  that  it  is  uieasure  of  thoT*”?*  ^  . 

ses  between  the  mines  in  Cass  coiiniy  and  this  renders  it  only  more  complicated.  The  P*^_rfectly  expressed  in  the  proposition  of  the  tho.  \ 

those  ill  Paulding,  and  the  size  of  the  part-  very  point  to  be  determined  is,  how  conies  enigma,  you  feel  n  very  sensilile  pleasure  ji„„are  inches-  and  fr*  '3''* 

ides,  and  fineness  of  the  metal,  seems  to  it  that  the  same  piece  of  music  produces  tnaking  the  discovery  ;  Init  insipid  and  j  „  .  „  P  P  Kf^v- 

cbaiige  abruptly  from  that  of  ilabersbnm  effects  so  ditf'erent,  since  all  admit  that  noth-  't*<-‘<*tiflfnons  enigmas  produce  none.  Such  :.  c  11’  ^ 

and  Lum|)kin,  to  that  described  in  Carroll,  ing  happens  vyitbout  reason  ?  Others  tiiaiii-  il  I  iniiy  be  permitted  to  judge,  tb*  1.9g9(joo  t,Trt  of  'nn  h*th^*tr  *  •** 

The  milling  o|)eralions  in  Paulding  are  yet  tuin^iat  the  pleasure  derived  from  fine  inn-  principles  on  which  ilecisions  respect-  .  .1  i-  -,”*"1-  ,1  ’11  , 

Jiinitedjtbongli  from  our  personal  knowledge  ?ie.  consists  in  the  percention  of  the  onler  ing  the  excellence  of  musical  compositions  1,1 h  ny 

of  some  of  ri.e  mines  there,  we  have  no  which  perva.Ies  it.  This  opinion  appears  are  fonnded.-[i;uier’F  LeffrrF.  «  rv  ,0  Jh 


donlit  hilt  they  will  lie.  soon  extended,  and  at  fir.-t  sight  sufficiently  well  founded,  and 


|irufitahly  conducted. — [/Pesf.  JItr. 


The  IlYDRo-OxyGEK  Microscope. 

We  were  yesterday  admitted  at  Stanley’s 
room-'.  No.  til.  Old  Ihuid  street,  to  a  privati 
view  of  one  of  the  most  exiraordmary  exhi- 
hitinns  we  ever  reineinl>er;  it  is  deinnnina- 
ted  the  liydro-oxyg*  11  micri!.«icope,  and  it  is 
an  application  of  the  light  em|ilo>ed  h\ 
Lieut.  Drnmmoml  on  the  trigonoineirical 
survey  to  microsi-opiq  pnrpo.s*-s.-  A  stream 
of  oxvgen  gas,  ami  another  of  liydrogei. 
gas,  (which  are  the  chief  consiiim  nis  of  vvn 
ter,)  are  hronglit  into  union,  and  projected 
in  an  ignited  state  ntmn  a  mass  of  lime,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  liglit  of  intense  hnlliancy,  wliicli, 
pas.sing  tliroegli  a  lens,  throws  the  images 
ofohjects  niagnilied  from  10,000  to  500,000 
times,  in  the  manner  of  a  solar  mieroscope. 


Poor  akd  Rich. 


Me  lonketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure, 
because  it  uffordetli  him  the  means  to  do 
good. 


'^^OLO  WIRE. 


wn.en  peiranes  n.  ins  opinion  a, q.ears  .  sary  to  add  three  grains  of  cop, ,er  in  the 

at  hr.-t  sight  sufficiently  well  tonnded  and  -  ounce  to  harden  the  gold,  which  otherwise 

merits  a  more  attentive  examination.  Music  •  wmil.t  udm  rni.r..i  ,t.^  1  e  l 

nresenis  oliiecis  of  two  kinds  in  which  order  P  »  «  »  ^  °  Rich.  1'"“  '»*«  irregidanties  of  the 

pi«senisoiije(  isoit\,^oKimls,mwi  itii  inter  newest  skins,  and  not  over  lliesi  ;  and  in 

IS  e.-tential.  1  lie  one  relates  to  the  diner-  jq  w  hom  God  hath  given  riches,  using  the  old  skins,  which  are  not  so  yer.^ect 

ence  of  the  sharp  or  flat  tones  ;  and  yon  ,,n,|  g  mind  to  employ  them  aright,  is  pecii-  and  smooth,  they  proceed  so  far  as  to  add 

w  ill  reiMillect,  tliat  it  consists  in  the  niiniher  ijgrjy  favored  and  highly  di.stinguished.  twelve  grains. 

•I  \  ilirations  perlormed  hv  each  note  in  the 

<ame  time.  This  difiereriie,  which  is  per-  Me  lonketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure,  ^cold  wire 

■e|iiihle  heiwcen  the  ipiickiiess  of  the  vi-  because  it  uffordetli  him  the  means  to  do  '  . 

irations  of  all  somids,  is  w  hat  is  properly  The  wire  which  is  used  oy  the  lace-mak- 

alled  liartnony.  'J'lie  effert  of  a  pie.  e  of  ,1,,  prntecteth  the  poor  that  are  injured ;  1 ’^1^’  '**.  ""  of  silver,  pre- 

Millie,  (i|  wliieli  we  leel  the  rt  lationsof  ilm  |,o  t-uffereth  not  the  mighty  to  o|/,>res8  the  '’onsy  gi  ded.  Jn  this  way,  from  the 

i  ihnitioiis  of  nil  ihe  notrs  ilmt  cnni|nise  if,  weak.  Known  diameter  of  ilie  wire,  or  hreadlh 

s  the  pr4iduciiiin  of  hannouv.  'I'liiis,  iwu  n  1  ,  ,  •  /.  .  when  fiattened,  and  its  length,  together 

notes  w  inch  differ  an  octave  excite  a  per-  5‘®ckelli  out  objects  of  compassion  ;  with  the  quantity  of  gold  used,  it  is  found, 

•e|, lion  of  llic  relation  of  1  to  2;  n  tilili,  ''e  inqinreih  into  their  wants ;  he  relieveih  by  computation,  that  the  covering  of  gold 

>f  that  of  2  to  3  ;  and  a  greater  third,  ot'  ''"•*1  with  judgment,  and  without  usteiita-  is  only  one  12iii  jairt  of  the  thickness  of 

hat  of  4  to  5.  VVe  cuinpreiiend,  then,  tlie  gold-leaf,  tliongli  it  still  is  so  perfect  as  to 

irder  wliicif  is  found  in  harmony,  when  we  Me  assistetli  and  rewnrdeth  merit;  he  cr^fhs  when  viewed  by  a  micro- 

know  all  the  relations  wliif’h  pervade  the  enconragtMh  ingennitv, and  liberally  promo- 

i!f>tes  of  whieh  it  is  composed;  anil  it  is  leth  every  useful  design.  cold  she  l 

the  perceptioifc of  he  ear  wliirli  leads  to  He  earrieth  on  great  works  ;  his  country 


COLD  shell. 


upon  a  di.sk  of  14  feet  diameter.  The  inan.-  diis  knowledge.  3'his  perception,  more  or  is  enriched,  and  the  laborer  is  employed;  9"’'*  the  illuminers  to 

imate  ohjeets  consisted  of  fragments  of  in-  delicate,  determines  why  the  same  liar-  forineth  new  schemes,  and  lliu  arts  re-  write  gold  letters,  is  made  with  the  parings 


sects’ w  in.rs,  ol/»n,  sea-weed,  woods,  hair,  '“""y  ''.V  one,  and  not  at  all  by  an-  reive  im|)rovement.  of  leaf-gold,  and  even  of  the  leaves  them- 

&e.;  all  die  mmnte  external  properties  of  "dier,  especially  w  hen  the  relations  ot  the  -..nerfliiities  of  his  f «"  inT«'p«‘'le  powder, 

which  w  ere  show  n  nimn  an  exair.rer  ited  '“*"*>*  <"•«  expressed  by  somewhat  greater  « on,  i.ien  tli  die  snpertlnities  of  his  by  grinding  on  a  marble  with  honey.  After 

A  (”w  . . . . ,  ““ 

like  tubes  two  inches  in  diameter.  Asmall  '"""V,  another  object  equally  snsce|.lihle  ol  they  put  it  in  shells,  where  it  sticks.  To 

portion  ofthe  human  pericardium  exhibited  "nier,  namely,  the  measure,  by  winch  we  T|,e  benevolence  of  his  mind  i.s  not  ">*e  'h  they  dilute  it  with  gum-water,  or 
die  courses  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  'I'lie  assign  to  every  note  a  certain  diirntion  ;  and  elieeked  by  his  fortune.  Me  rejoiceth,  soap-water. 

penetratin-' nature  ofthe  light  revealed  the  perception  of  the  measure  consists  in  ihtrelorc,  in  riches,  and  liis  joy  is  blameless.  _ ~  _ 

ill'r '  l>""  th"' “P 


•  M  «  was  a  rn< 


frf't  lonir.  'I'fie  lancets  ofilie  horse-fly  were 


ttijii  iviiiiMii  iiir  rAMiiiiMVT  Iff  <1  i  i* 

in  w  hich  measure  alone  takes  place,  as  all  lltt'^of. 


No  work  has  probably  ever  come  before  the 


Iliapl.aiioi.s  texture,  heiintilidiv  develo . .  the  same  duration ;  hut  perfect  mn.de,  niiim^^  •  u  u  ,  •  o  .u  country  who  profess  to  be  engaged  for  the  pro- 

exliihitim' even  the  vescicle  of  air  which  cn-  linrmony  and  rnea.siirc.  I  Inis  the  connois-  I  he  tears  of  the  orph.nn  he  rlrinkelh  as  motion  of  uselul  knowledge,  have  made  frequent 
iihles  them  m  rise  or  descend  in  the  water  ;  music,  and  who  milk;  tlie  cries  of  the  widow  are  music  to  extracts  from  ibis  work,  which  now  amounts  to 

and  .some  of  tin;  worms  found  in  stagnani  ci.mprehend.«,  by  the  acute  pcrccpiioii  of  his  liisear.  ^  more  than  sixty  volumes.  To  give  a  fair  speci- 


tliH  tiierelv  riirioiis  The  iristriirnent  is  con-  not  at  an,  iinnersianns  noining  01  ine  mai-  iir  . . . . - . .nuu^cu 

strii  .te  I  liiiiler  die  sniierintendence  of  Mr  >cr,  or  possesses  at  most  a  very  slender  his  mind,  and  the  rapacious  desire  of  his  to  procure  the  volume  which  contains  them, 
Ilf  ehemistrv  and  Mr  know  ledge  of  if.  Hilt  the  Sentiment  nf  own  soul,  take  vengeance  upon  him,  tor  the  with  all  Ihe  others  in  the  library ;  especially  as 

STopthdan.  T^  at-  excited  by  fine  music  must  not  ».e  ndamities  he  hath  hronght  upon  other..  cheaper  than  any 

'■“•dimiidcd  with  tlie  know  ledge  of  which  q;  what  are  the  miseries  of  itoverfv,  in  other  hooks  which  can  be  procured  for  the  a 


tends  and  cxpl  lins,  very  clearly  and  scien- 


alamities  he  hath  hronght  upon  other.. 

O  !  w  hat  are  the  miseries  of  poverty,  in  other  books  which  can  be  procured  for  the  pur- 


tiffcallv,  the  iliflerfiit  oiijecfs.  'Plie  exhilii-  ^  have  been  speaking,  though  it  may  he  comparison  witli  the  gnawings  ol  this  poses  of  family  education, 
tion  was  .  row. led  with  eonip-my.  incl.i.ling  confidently  affirmed,  tli.-it  a  piece  of  music  pegrt  ! 

Iiersi.n..  ofr-mk  •ifi.l  science  •  Lord  Sid-  cannot  produce  any,  iinle.ss  the  relations  ‘*1  ,  .  r  .  i  ic  w  e  shall  nereaiter  givi 

'mmidi,  Lord  Do;::'  Mr.  Fi’irm.lay,  Mr.  -  l-ceived.  For  this  knowledge  alone 

Babbage,  Professor  Biickland,  &c.-[Lo«-  mifficient  to  excite  the  sentiment  of  njoice,  lor  many  1  .  _ 


give  the  subjects,  and  a 
I’ hole  work. 


don  Times. 


|,li‘!isnrc  ;  somi  lliing  more  is  wanting,  He  sitteth  down  to  his  morsel  in  pence; 
which  no  one  liithertn  has  unfolded.  In  his  table  is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  ami 
order  to  he  convinred  that  the  perception  devonrers. 


School  Lyceums. 


Discoveries,  Improvements,  &c.  .done  of  all  the  proportions  of  a  piece  of  jj,.  is  not  embarrassed  w'ith  dependants,  "’e  have  received  several  copies  of  a  printed 
'Tk  n  h  -rr  r  \Tr,rhi»Pr»  In  the  pleasure,  J|,y  j„,lii.i,a,jon.  Constitution,  with  a  most  interesting  account  of 

TAe  Co/mWthe*  q/-.Vac/,men7.--In  the  g,veon^^^^  ....  'ti  .  Juvenile  Lyceum  connected  with  the  public 

Single  iMit  artH'le  or  Loiion,  roMstriirtion,  siumi  as  in  octaves  Deharred  from  the  oainties  oi  the  rich,  he  k  i  v  q  •  h  f  v  »  v  ir  tvv 

can  now  nriidnce  two  liiindred  times  , •dime,  in  w  liieli  the  nercenfnin  of  propor-  escapeth  also  their  diseasi’S.  Mc  00  .  o.  • ,  111  t  e  niy  o  .  ew  or  .  e 


-imple  constrnrtion,  such  as  goes  in  oclax  es 


man  can  now  produce  two  linndred  times  .-dime,  in  wliieli  the  percepfmn  of  propor- 
tiiore  goods  in  a  week  than  lie  could  in  tions  is  innloiihtedly  the  easiest.  Siieh 


17()0,w  hen  Geiirge  M  [.. ascended  the  tlirniie.  music  would  he  fi.r  fVom  ronveynig  plea.s-  u,L':^t'istV?' the  workmanship  of  the  of  minerals. 

One  mill  111  Maneliester  can,  when  all  the  me,  timngli  yon  might  have  the  most  perfect  pj,,  thir-t  vea  far  more  deli-  'hells,  coins.  &c.,  by  which  they  cany  on  cx- 

spindles  are  at  work,  spin  as  iiiiicli  eoiion  knowledge  of  it.  It  w  ill  he  said,  tiieti,  that  jPg  ,li-‘gii.rht3  of  the  In.X-  changes  with  other  schools.  Several  boxes  have 

thread  in  a  week  as  woiild  go  rniiiid  the  |.|eg<iire  requires  a  knowledge  not  quite  sn  ®  '>een  sent  to  the  children  of  Hoston,  by  which 

•.vorld.  In  the  inaniifictnre  of  lio.siery,  easily  attained— a  know  ledge  that  o.easioiis  ‘‘  ,  hey  have  been  animated  to  similar  efforts,  and 

whieh  is  seateileliieriy  iti  the  nn.lhm.l  conn-  .nine  Ironhie  ;  which  must,  if  I  may  use  M is  labor  prrservctli  Ins  hciiltli,  and  pro-  collections  foi  the  benefit 

lies  cd  NortiiigfliHin,  I)<*rl»v  iihd  L^^ICHs^cr,  rlie  expression,  efwt  us  Hut,  lu  ciireih  luni  n‘|M»se,  to  vvliich  uie  ilowny  bed  i  i  •  -i  •.  'ri  i  i 

machinery  has  redi.ced  sincknigs  JOO  per  my  opinion,  neither  is  this  a  satisli.i  tory  of  sloth  is  a  stranger.  • 

cent,  coiniiared  with  what  they  were  twen-  solution.  A  dissoii.nnce,  the  relations  of  iip  |i,,,itptli  his  desires  with  Hnrnilitv;  “*'*  c  ene  o  .sc  00  5 in  i  e  country , 
ty  years  ago.  Owing  to  machinery,  lace,  whieh  are  expressed  by  the  highest  mini-  ,j„.  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to  1  elementary  sets  ot  geological 

whieh  was  2s  per  yard  eight  years  ago, may  hers,  is  eaiight  w ith  more  difficulty  ;  a  .series  ,py„  the  acquirements  of  wealth  specimens. 

now  he  honght  fur  4.1 ;  what  was  £4  10s  per  of  dissonances,  however,  following  vvitliont  a,, d  grandeur.  'Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  liUle  fire 

yard  20  years  ago,,  is  now  18d;  and  some  rlioice,  and  without  design,  cannot  please.  ,  .  .  .  1-  t-  kindleth’ 

kinds  may  he  bought  ns  low  iiS  one  farthing  The  coinjioser  must  therefore  have  pursued  .  L'  *  therefore  presume  on  his  1 


Mis  labor  preserveth  his  health,  and  pro- 


Lyceum  has  s  veral  hundred  spec.ineiis  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  members,  of  minerals, 
-hells,  coins,  &c.,  by  which  they  carry  on  ex¬ 
changes  with  other  schools.  Several  boxes  have 
'>een  sent  to  the  children  of  Hoston,  by  which 
hey  have  been  animated  to  similar  efforts,  and 
have  made  handsome  collections  for  the  benefit 
of  several  schools  in  the  city  They  have  also 
sent  out  for  the  benefit  of  .schools  in  ihe  country, 
several  hundred  elementary  sets  ot  geological 


Let  not  the  rich  therefore  presume  on  his  1  f^indleth. 


per  yard  ! 


in  his  win  k  a  eertinn  |ilan,  executed  in  real  riches,  nor  the  poor  despond  in  Ids  poverty  ; 


Woollens  have  experienced  less  redne-  and  pereeptilde  proportions.  Then  a  con- 
tion  in  price  than  any  other  kind  td' wearing  noisseiir,  on  hearing  .such  a  piece,  and  com- 


for  the  Providence  of  God  dispensetli  hap¬ 
piness  to  them  both;  and  the  distriluition 


lion  III  pi  lee  iiiaii  niiv  "iio  i  I'll'"  vicmiii”  ...  ..-o,  . ^  , . .  „ii..  ,l.„  r....l 

Iipiiarel,  At  a  paper  inannfaetory  at  M.irt-  prehending,  he.sides  the  proportinn.s,  the  ihereof  is  more  equally  maiL  th.in  the  fool 
fordshire,  a  quantity  of  pulp  can,  at  a  dis-  very  plan  and  design  which  llie  composer  can  believe.— [Economy  0/ //uman  Li/e. 
tanc.e  of  27  feet  from  the  eistern  in  which  it  had  in  view,  will  feel  that  satisliiction 


The  Schoolmaster  Abroad. 


lays,  be  converted  in  three  tniinites  by  ma-  which  constitutes  the  pletisnre  jnoenred  hj 
chinerv,  into  a  sheet  of  paper,  ready  to  he  exquisite  music,  to  an  ear  accn.-itompd  to 
wriiten  upon!  Such  is  the  1  ontiniial  ad-  reli.sh  the  heaiitics  and  delicacies  of  That 
vaiiceinent  made  in  the  Manchester  mann-  enchanting  art.  It  arises,  then,  from  tlivin- 


n  believe.- [Economy  0/  Human  Life.  Professor  Abbott,  the  late  principal  of  the 

Mount  Vernon  School  in  (his  city,  has  rendered 
iiiiother  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
M  R  .  Avert.  lion,  by  giving  to  the  public  a  volume  under  the 

A  very  accurate  lithographic  print  of  the  per-  expressive  title  of  ‘  The  Teacher.  Its  exten- 


factnres  Iiy  machinery,  that  the  trade  say,  if  ing  in  some  mensnre  the  views  and  feelings  germed  Mr.  Avery  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Nut-  sive  sale  and  greet  usefuiiiejs  are  alike  certain, 
a  manufacturer  were  to  leave  manufacturing  of  the  composer,  whose  execution,  when  23  cents  a  We  wUh  that  the  pupils  of  every  school  in  our 

for  a  few  years,  he  would  he  quite  lost  m  fortunate,  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  &’  J'  ,,  ,  .  r-..  .u  •  .  u 

returning  into  it  again.— [Eomfon  .Were.  your.  1  sensation.  It  is  a  satisfaction  somewhat  cojiy.  land  would  make  a  present  of  it  to  their  teacher. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 


corrvERSATiorr  vii. 

‘  Boys,  I  have  some  men  at  work  digpng  a 
small  ditch  for  me,  and  I  wish  to  see  them : 
will  you  go  with  me  ’’ 

‘Oil,  yes — very  gladhy,  Uncle  Philip;  for 
you  will  be^sure  to  tell  iw  of  something  curious 
before  we  come  home.’ 

‘  Come  on,  then ;  yoijder  are  the  men  at  work  j 
they  have  been  very  iMdustrious,  I  see.’ 

‘  But,  Uncle  Philip,  look !  There  is  one  of 
the  men  putting  a  buttle  to  his  mouth.  Is  that 
right .’  ’ 

‘  Yes,  hoys,  right  enough ;  for  the  bottle  has 
nothing  but  Inolasst‘^  and  water  in  it;  and  the 
run  is  thir.iiy,  I  stippu'.-  I  would  not  employ 
him  if  he  brought  a  buttle  of  spirits  out  with 
him,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  1  think 
that  I  ought  not  to  encourage  a  man  who  gets 
drunk,  by  employing  him  ;  for  1  would  rather 
give  my  money  to  a  sober  man  who  will  not 
spend  it  for  ruin  and  lirandy,  but  will  take 
care  of  his  family  :  and,  in  the  second  place,  a 
drunkard  would  not  work  faithfully  withoutbeing 
watched  all  tlie  time.  J  never  knew  a  drunkard 
who  was  really  and  bunestly  an  industrious 
man.’ 

‘See, Uncle  Philip,  how  strong  that  m.in  is; 
what  a  Laige  spadeful  .f  dirt  he  throws  out!  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  see  boys  ;  dii  you  think  that  men  had 
‘the  first  spades  in  the  world  ?  ’ 

‘.Ml!  now  you  are  going  to  tell  ns  something 
almut  tools  among  aiuiiials;  that  is  good;  we 
like  to  hear  of  that.  hat  animal  is  it  that  has  a 
spade  ?  ’ 

‘Oh,  a  very  c.ommon  animal  indeed  in  some 
parts  of  our  country.  The  country  people  call  it 
a  woud-fftulc,  and  sometimes  a  ground-Ziog ;  its 
right  name  is  the  marmot :  and  as  there  are 
several  sorts,  ours  is  called  the  Maryland  marmot, 
to  distinguish  it  but  it  is  in  New-York,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  some  of  the  other  states,  as  well  as  in 
Maryland.  This  is  rather  a  mischievous  animal, 
and  does  harm  to  itse  clover-fields;  but  it  is  in 
making  his  house  ttiat  he  uses  his  spade.’ 

‘  Tlien  he  digs  his  house  in  tlie  ground.  Uncle 
Philip?’ 

‘  Yes  ;  he  burrows,  or  digs  his  nest  in  banks 
of  earth,  or  on  the  sides  of  hills;  and  he  has 
sense  enough  to  make  (he  passage  to  the  inside 
upwards,  instead  ol  downwards,  so  that  water 
cannot  run  in.  In  di>rging  soft  earth  he  uses  his 
fore-paws  to  loosen  tbe  dirt,  for  Ids  fore-legs  are 
very  strong;  and  if  the  ground  is  hard  he  will 
use  his  teeth  too.  .\s  he  gets  farther  in,  he 
throws  the  dirt  with  his  fore-paws  under  his 
belly,  and  when  he  has  a  heap  gatliercd,  he 
balances  liimself  on  his  fore-feet,  and  begins  to 
throw-  it  out  with  Ins  spades.’ 

‘  What  are  hi.s  spades,  Uncle  Philip?’ 

‘  His  binder  feet,  boys,  which  are  very  broad, 
and  ju^t  fit  to  take  up  the  dirt  as  a  spade  does, 
and  to  throw  it  from  him  ;  there  is  a  skin  whicli 
grows  between  the  toes  of  his  hinder  feet,  so 
that  he  can  spread  tlium  out  when  he  chooses, 
like  a  duck's  foot.’ 

‘  But,  Uncle  l*hilip,  perhaps  they  are  made  so 
for  the  sake  o{  swiinmuts; ;  the  duck's  are.’ 

‘  That  is  a  sensible  thought  boys.  Always 
think  for  yourselves  ;  and  when  you  make  a 
mistake,  try  again ;  everybody  is  mistaken 
soinetiiiies.  Let  it  toarh  you  to  be  modest  ami 
humble  ;  but  do  not  tie  ati  aul  to  think  again.  A 
person  who  is  alway-s  thinking  cannot  alwajfs 
think  wrong.  Now  wu  suppose  the  marmot’s 
feet  may  lie  ni.ide  like  a  duck’s  for  swimming; 
let  me  tell  you  soineiliiiig  else,  and  we  .shall  see 
what  you  will  think  ibeii.  The  marmot  hates  a 
rain  as  much  as  ynu  would  if  you  had  no 
uinhrclla;  he  very  -i  J  loiii  even  drinks  water, 
and  then  only  a  hnlc;  and  you  cannot  drive 
him  into  a  stream  or  pond;  he  is  afraid  of  it. 
What  do  you  think  now  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  Uncle  Ptl^li|),  w  e  think  that  he  is  no 
swiiiinier.’ 

‘  Very  true,  hoys ;  so  his  feet,  then,  you  now 
think  w  ere  made  iiw  .spades,  and  not  for  paddles  ?  ’ 

‘  We  do.  Can  you  tell  ns  any  thing  more 
about  tins  animal,  I  in-le  Philip?’ 

‘  Oh  yes.  7’lie  burrows  or  hole  of  the  marmot 
run  a  great  (lisian  ^e  under  groiiiul,  and  end  in 
several  chanilieTs  or  rooms,  according  to  the 
number  that  is  Ui  live  in  them.  They  make 
bcils  in  tiicni  o!  dry  leaves,  or  grass,  or  any 
thing  soft  and  <by  w  hich  they  can  find.  They 
cram  their  mouths  lull  of  it  to  carry,  w  hen  they 
are  making  their  nests.  s  soon  as  cold  weather 
begins,  the  aniisul  goes  into  his  house,  and  stops 
lip  the  hole  on  the  inside ;  and  there  be  stays 
till  (he  warm  weather  h.'is  come  again. 

‘  Me  is  quite  a  thief  at  times.  I  saw  one  once 
w  hich  a  geiitlce»an  had  tamed,  and  he  played 
alioiit  the  yarvi ;  but  every  thing  that  he  could 
get  hold  of  whivh  was  fit  to  make  his  bed  of,  he 
was  sure  to  steal,  and  carry  into  his  bole  under 
ground.  When  clothes  were  hung  out  to  dry 
be  would  take  them  off  the  line,  and  as  soon  as 
any  were  misseil  the  washerwoman  knew  very 
well  where  they  were.  She  kept  a  long  slick 
with  a  liook  at  the  eivl  of  it,  and  with  this  she 
drew  (hem  out  of  the  burrow'.  He  soon  found 
out  w'n.it  it  meant,  aind  whenever  she  used  the 
slick,  it  was  necessary  first  to  tie  him  up ;  for  he 
did  not  choose  to  liave  his  bed  spoiled,  and  would 
run  to  the  hole  and  try  to  get  in,  and  prevent 
tlie  clothes  from  being  drawn  out.  One  day  he 
stole  eight  pairs  of  blockings,  a  towel,  and  a 


little  girl’s  frock :  and  he  carried  them  into  his 
burrow  as  far  as  six  feet  from  the  entrance. 

‘  But,  boys,  as  we  have  begun  this  morning 
upon  the  old  subject  of  tools  among  animals,  1 
will  tell  you  of  something  which,  though  not 
exactly  a  tool,  is  a  very  useful  instrument,  and 
is  found  belonging  to  a  very  common  creature. 
Did  you  ever  take  notice  of  a  bat  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh  yes.  Uncle  Philip,  often,  as  they  were 
dying  about  in  a  room  at  night,  but  not  nearer.’ 

‘  Then  you  never  saw  what  I  mean,  I  expect. 
Our  common  bat,  boys,  has  two  very  excellent 
hooks  ;  one  on  each  of  what  you  call  its  wings ; 
1  say  what  you  call  its  wings,  because  the  bat  is 
not  really  a  bird,  but  a  quadruped  ;  that  is,  an 
animal  with  four  feet ;  and  when  it  is  on  the 
ground,  any  one  may  see  that  it  is  a  four-footed 
animal.  If  a  monkey’s  paw  should  be  flattened 
out  very  much,  it  would  be  something  like  a 
bat’s  paw  or  hand.  The  long  finger-bones  are 
just  like  the  sticks  of  an  umbrella:  there  is  a 
thin  skin  between  them,  and  they  stretch  it  out, 
so  that  the  air  underneath  will  keep  them  up. 
^'hen  they  are  on  the  ground  all  this  is  folded 
up.  Their  hinder  feet  have  five  toes,  all  small, 
and  ending  in  sharp  claws.  On  the  fore-feet 
(here  is  bet  one  finger  which  the  bat  can  use 
much,  bccau.«e  the  others  are  like  umbrella- 
sticks,  as  I  told  you  ;  and  the  end  of  that  one  is 
a  hook.  When  the  bat  is  on  the  ground,  it  is 
hard  work  for  it  to  get  along.  At  first  it  will 
reach  forward  a  little  to  one  side  the  hooUod  eml 
of  its  fore-leg,  and  stick  it  in  the  t;round  ;  then 
it  draws  its  hind-legs  under  its  belly,  and  raising 
itself  up,  just  tumbles  forward  its  whole  body. 
At  the  next  step  it  stretches  out  the  other  fore¬ 
leg,  and  hooks  it,  as  it  did  before,  and  drawing 
itself  up,  tumbles  forward  again.  The  bat  does 
not  like  a  level  place,  because  it  cannot  raise 
itself  in  the  air  from  it.  When  they  rest,  they 
hang  by  the  hooks.’ 

‘Uncle  Philip,  we  did  not  know  before  that 
bats  were  such  curious  things;  we  always 
thought  that  they  were  birds  ;  these  hooks  are 
as  good  as  fish-hooks.’ 

‘  But  how  often  do  you  suppose  that  you  have 
seen  a  bat  ?  ’ 

‘Oh,  many  hundreds  of  times;  for  they  are 
very  common.’ 

‘  True,  boys  ;  and  yet  j’on  never  knew  before 
that  they  had  hooks  about  them.  Suppose  that 
; everybody  had  done  as  you  have,  just  passed  by 
the  bats,  without  taking  notice  of  tueni ;  1  could 
not  have  told  you  then  what  strange  creatures 
they  are,  for  no  person  would  have  known  any 
thing  about  them.  You  see,  then,  that  men 
may  have  eyes,  and  yet  see  not  things;  because 
they  will  not  look  for  them.  Use  your  eyes, 
boys ;  God  made  them  to  be  used.’ 

‘But,  Uncle  Philip,  bats  are  such  ugly  things; 
and  they  can  bite,  too.  We  are  afraid  of  llieiii.’ 

‘Ugly,  boys!  And  what  of  that  Will  you 
look  at  notliii.g  but  what  is  handsome?  If  the 
bat  could  think  and  speak,  I  expect  he  would 
call  you  very  ugly.  But  it  is  foolish,  tioys,  to  be 
afraid  of  these  smaller  animals.  There  are 
many  creatures  which  might  hurt  you,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  their  way  ;  but 
it  is  silly  to  be  afraid  of  every  poor  little  insect 
or  animal  which  you  see.  I  have  seen  a  1-arge 
boy  cry  when  he  saw  a  poor  little  caterpillar  or 
bug  near  him.  Now  ttiere  are  very  few  insects, 
indeed,  which  can  or  will  hurt  you  ;  and  a  great 
many  of  them  you  may  watch  without  touching 
them  at  all.  And  I  think  that  he  is  a  wicked 
and  cruel  boy  who  kills  every  poor  bug  that  he 
sees,  merely  because  he  is  stronger  than  the 
bug.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  kimler  and  wiser 
in  the  boy  to  notice  what  the  bug  was  doing,  for 
then  he  might  learn  something  worth  knowing.’ 

‘  But,  Uncle  Philip,  is  it  wrong  to  kill 
spiders  1  ’ 

‘  Spiders !  Why,  boys,  the  spider  is  one  of 
the  very  last  of  these  little  creatures  that  1 
should  w  i>h  to  kill.  There  is  not  a  more  curious 
little  animal  in  the  world,  nor  one  that  will  pay 
a  man  better  for  watching  its  motions.  At 
some  other  time  1  will  tell  yon  all  about  spiders 
and  ants,  for  I  have  noticed  them  a  great  deal  : 
but  now,  just  to  show  you  how  much  you  would 
lose  if  you  should  kill  all  the  spiders,  1  will  talk 
with  you  about  a  tool  which  man  uses,  and 
which  he  might  have  learned  to  make  from  a 
spider.’ 

‘  Oh,  do  tell  us  ;  what  is  it?’ 

‘  The  next  time  you  go  to  Mr.  Brown’s  the 
silversmith,  ask  him  to  show  you  his  plate  for 
drawing  out  wire.  Tell  him  that  I  told  you  to 
ask  him,  and  he  will  show  it  to  you.  You  will 
see  a  Hat  piece  of  steel  with  holes  made  through 
it  inxegular  lines,  beginning  with  a  large  size, 
and  l^ow'iiig  smaller  and  smaller  until  the  Ia.stis 
very  small  indeed. 

‘  Now  the  wire  is  drawn  through  these  holes; 
beginning  at  the  larger  ones,  and  passing  every 
time  through  the  next  smaller  one,  it  stretches 
the  wire  out,  until  it  becomes  as  small  as  the 
workman  wishes  it  to  be 

‘  The  spider  is  a  wire  drawer,  too;  for  it  has 
a  contrivance  to  draw  out  its  threads,  and  make 
them  smaller  or  larger,  as  it  pleases.  If  5'ou 
will  look  at  a  very  large  spider,  you  can  see 
with  your  naked  eye,  just  at  the  end  of  its  body, 
four  and  sometimes  si.x,  little  knobs  like  teats, 
with  a  circle  around  them.  These  are  its 
spinners.  Each  one  of  these  small  knobs,  inside 
ol  that  circle,  is  so  full  of  little  holes  or  tubes, 
that  M.  Reaumur  (of  whom  I  told  you  before, 
you  will  recollerl)  calculated  that  a  place  no 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin  had  a  thousand  of 
these  little  holes  in  it.  These  holes  arc  some¬ 
times  so  very  small,  that  another  gentleman, 
who  looked  at  spiders  through  a  microscope  very 


often,  thought  it  would  take  four  millions  of 
the  threads  which  came  through  those  holes  to 
make  one  thread  as  thick  as  a  hair  of  his  beard.’ 

‘  Then,  Uncle  Philp,  the  spider  does  not  spin 
its  thread  all  at  once ’ 

‘  No,  boys.  Fine  as  you  see  that  thread  to  be, 
it  is  not  one  single  line,  hut  it  is  made  of  many 
thousands  joined  together.  The  spiders  have 
little  bags  of  gum  within  their  bodies,  near  their 
spinners,  and  out  of  these  they  draw  the  threads ; 
when  they  have  come  out  about  the  tenth  part 
of  an  inch,  they  join  them  all  into  one  with 
their  claws;  and  they  can  shut  their  spinners 
when  they  please,  so  as  to  make  the  threads 
longer  or  shorter ;  and  they  can  break  them 
off,  too,  when  they  wish.’ 

‘  But,  Uncle  Philip,  we  do  not  see  wny  there 
should  be  so  many  threads  to  make  up  one.’ 

‘  1  cannot  exactly  tell  you,  boys,  why  there 
are  so  many;  but  probably  to  make  the  thread 
dry  quicker,  by  letting  the  air  touch  so  many 
parts  of  it;  and  I  expect,  too,  the  thread  is 
stronger,  because  we  know  that  in  two 
pieces  of  cord  of  one  size,  if  one  is  made  of 
several  smaller  cords  put  together,  it  will  be 
stronger  than  the  other,  which  was  spun  all  at 
once.’ 


Thus  I  Thiwk. 

It  is  a  man’s  proper  business  to  seek  hap¬ 
piness  and  avoid  misery.  Hn|ipiness  con¬ 
sists  in  what  deliglit.s  and  contents  tlie  mind  ; 
misery  in  what  disturbs,  discomposes,  or 
torments  it. 

1  will,  therefore,  make  it  my  business  to 
seek  sati.sfaction  and  delight,  and  avoid 
uneasiness  and  distpiiet ;  to  have  as  much 
of  the  one  and  as  littlle  of  the  other  as  may 
he.  • 

But  here  I  must  have  a  care  1  mistake 
not ;  for  if  I  prefer  a  short  j.leasure  to  a 
Instififr  one,  it  is  [ilain  that  I  cross  my  own 
hap]iincss. 

Let  me  then  see  wherein  consists  the 
most  lasting  pleasure  of  this  life,  iind  tliat, 
as  far  as  I  can  observe,  is  in  tliese  tilings: 

1st,  Health — witlioiit  wliieh  no  sensual 
(as  opposed  to  intellectual)  pleasure  cati 
have  any  relish. 

2(1,  Reputation — for  that  I  find  every  body 
is  |ileased  with,  and  the  want  of  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  torment. 

.‘Id,  Knowledge— for  the  little  knowledge 
1  have  I  find  I  would  not  sell  at  any  rate, 
nor  part  with  for  any  other  pleasure. 

4tli,  Doing  good — for  I  find  the  well- 
cooked  meat  I  eat  to-day  does  now  no  more 
delight  me,  nay,  I  am  diseased  after  a  full 
meal ;  the  perfumes  I  smelt  yesterday  now 
no  more  affect  me  with  any  (ileasiire  ;  hut 
the  good  turn  I  did  yesterday,  a  year,  seven 
years  since,  continues  still  to  please  and 
delight  me  as  often  as  I  reflect  on  it. 

5th.  The  e.xpectation  of  eternal  and 
incomprehensible  happiness  in  another 
world,  is  that  al.so  which  carries  a  constant 
pleasure  with  it. 

If,  then,  I  will  faithfully  pursue  that  hap¬ 
piness  I  propo.se  to  myself,  whatever 
pleasure  offers  itself  to  me,  I  must  carefully 
look  that  it  cross  not  any  of  those  five  great 
and  constant  pleasures  above  mentioned. 
For  exaiii|)le,  the  fruit  I  see  tempts  me 
with  the  ta.ste  of  it  that  I.  love;  hut  if  it 
endanger  my  health,  1  part  with  a  constant 
and  lasting,  for  a  very  short  and  transient 
plea.sure,  and  so  foolishly  make  niy.^ielf 
unhappy;  and  am  not  true  to  my  own 
interest. 

Innocent  diversions  delight  me ;  if  I  make 
use  of  them  to  refresh  myself  after  study 
and  hiisiness,  they  preserve  my  health, 
restore  the  vigor  of  my  mind,  amf  increase 
my  pleasure ;  hut  if  I  spend  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  in  them,  they  hinder 
my  improvement  in  knowledge  and  useful 
art.s,  they  blast  my  credit,  and  give  me  up  to 
the  uneasy  state  of  shame,  ignorance  and 
contempt,  in  which  I  cannot  hut  he  very 
unhappy.  Drinking,  gaming  and  vicious 
delights  will  do  me  this  mischief,  not  only 
by  wasting  my  time,  hut  by  u  positive 
injury  endanger  my  health,  impair  my  pnrt.s, 
imfirint  ill  habits,  lessen  my  esteem,  and 
leave  a  constant  lasting  torment  on  my  con¬ 
science  ;  therefore,  all  vicious  and  niilaw  fiil 
pleasures  I  will  always  avoid,  because  such 
a  mastery  of  my  passions  will  afford  me  a 
constant  jileasure,  greater  than  any  such 
enjoyments,  and  also  deliver  me  from  the 
certain  evil  of  several  kinds,  that  by  indulg¬ 
ing  myself  in  a  present  temptation,  I  shall 
certainly  afterwards  suffer.  • 

All  innocent  diversions  and  delight.s,  as 
far  ns  they  will  contrihiite  to  my  health, 
and  consist  with  my  improvement, condition, 
and  my  other  more  solid  pleasures  of 
knowledge  and  re|iiitntion,  I  will  enjoy,  liitt 
no  farther;  and  this  I  will  carefnily  watch 
and  examine,  that  I  may  not  be  deceived  by 
the  flattery  of  a  present  pleasure  to  lose  a 
greater. 


Statistics  or  Paris. 

From  the  paper  of  Count  Chabrol,  Pari» 
contains  ()5  public  and  124  enclosed  fouu* 
tains.  If  the  city  were  6  times  larger  than 
it  is,  the  canal  of  L’Ourcq  would  furnish  a 
supply. 

Tlie  boats  carrying  goods  upon  the  Seine 
are  supposed  to  lie  1,5(X)  in  number. 

The  highest  streets  are  D’Enfer  and 
De  I’Estrapade. 

The  greatest  mortality  prevails  in  March 
and  April,  the  least  in  July  and  August. 

The  greatest  number  of  births  is  in  January 
and  March.  The  births  of  males  are  more' 
numerous  than  those  of  the  other  sex. 

The  average  deaths  in  hospitals  are  one 
in  seven. 

Tlie  nurnlier  of  persons  drowned  annually 
varies  from  270  to  dlO,  and  half  of  these  are 
suicides. 

All  buri.als  are  conducted  by  undertakers, 
and  the  expense  of  burying  one  of  the 
lowest  class  of  inhabitants  is  about  $7,75. 
Scarcely  one  fourth  of  the  population  is 
buried  at  the  expense  of  their  families  or 
friends. 

On  an  average  every  man,  woman  and 
child  consumes  jier  aim.  125  bottles  of  wine  1 
and  14  bottles  of  hraiidy  !  besides  what  is 
drank  out.side  the  walls  in  the  lijiling  shojis 
estaliished  there  to  escnpi;  the  octroi.  Each 
person  cotisiimes  tin  the  same  caleiilalion 
eleven  dollars  worth  of  bread  niiniiaily. 

The  commerce  of  Paris  is  immeii.se.  It 
exports  of  itself  .50  millions  of  francs  per 
umium.  The  annual  profit  on  the  vvatelies 
and  clocks  made  in  Paris  L  thiee  and  a  half 
millions  of  francs. 

Forty  thoii.-aiid  horses  are  brought  to  and 
sold  every  year  in  Paris.  The  average 
value  of  each  horse  is  .‘15  dollars. 

The  annual  coiisumptiun  of  paper  is 
35(  1,000  reams. 

The  taxes  are  heavy.  Mr.  Coojicr  the 
novelist,  undertook,  at  the  iiistiince  of  La 
Fayette,  to  vindicate  the  cheapness  of 
repiihliean  institution.s.  He  found  in  Paris 
sutlicient  for  his  purpose  by  way  of  roii- 
Irast.  The  indireet  taxes  are  about  four 
millions  and  a  half  per  annum.  Every 
person  in  Paris  pays  at  least  uliuiit  $22,51) 
per  aimum  in  the  .shape  of  taxes. 

The  travel  to  and  from  Paris  is  immense. 
20,000  people  go  and  eonie  every  week  by 
the  diligences  and  malleposte. 

We  coiihl  add  many  riiort!  interesting  facts 
about  this  great  depot  of  the  world. 

Glass  Hones. 

A  Hone,  called  the  ‘Patent  Silex,  or 
Glass  Hone,’  has  been  recently  made,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  combined  virtues  of  the  most 
improved  hones  and  straps,  for  the  use  of 
razors  and  penktiives,  and  jierfectly  free 
from  grit  and  does  not  require  the  ii.se  of  oil 
or  water.  It  produces  the  keenest  edge 
witliout  wearing  away,  and  leaves  a  polish 
to  the  blade.  It  has  four  sides,  from  a  coarse 
ground  to  a  smooth  nnd  freely  polished  sur¬ 
face,  and  does  not  ilestroy  the  temper  of  the 
blade.  The  price,  it  is  said,  will  he  reason¬ 
able,  and  one  hone  will  last  a  life  time.— ^.V*. 

Mv. 


QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF  THE  LYCEUM. 

What  animals  are  taken  by  the  Russians  for 
their  fur  ? 

What  food  is  used  by  the  Laplanders  ? 

From  what  tree  is  gum  Arabic  procured  and 
where  found  ? 

Is  it  known  when  the  horse  was  first  used  for 
riding  ? 

What  do  we  know  respecting  the  horse  froia 
Homer  ? 

What  do  we  learn  respecting  the  horse  in  the 
history  of  Solomon  ? 

How  long  before  the  Christian  era  did  Herod¬ 
otus  live,  and  what  does  he  inform  us  respecting 
the  horse. 

In  what  way  were  horses  trained  for  war  ia 
the  time  of  Xenephon  ? 

What  different  kinds  of  ink  have  been  used  ? 

What  materials  were  used  by  the  ancients  for 
ink  ?  and  what  by  the  moderns  ? 

What  obstacles  exist  against  many  county 
Lyceums  ? 

Which  can  be  formed  most  generally  through¬ 
out  the  Union,  County  Lyceums,  or  County 
Associations  of  teachers  ? 

What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  Newspapers  within  the  year  past? 

Where  has  a  rich  copper  mine  been  recently 
discovered  ? 

W'hat  are  some  of  the  prominent  features  ef 
the  W’esleyan  Lyceum? 


